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admittedly non-existence; whereas the illusory is perceived as
existence, though later on negated as non-existence. For logic and
epistemology, true existence and false existence are not really the
classification of existence, but its gradation. They form a grade
of values.
IV
TRUE   EXISTENCE   AS  A   NORM
/true existence is really the perfect or complete existence; it is
what Lossky calls the fullness of being.1 True existence is, again,
existence of which we are certain. It is what is non-contradictory,
not simply what is known as existence. For, otherwise, even the
illusory would be existence as it is cognized as existence during
illusion. But it is not non-contradictory, as it is contradicted
later. But can we ever be theoretically or logically certain that
what we call true existence, like the existence of the rope seen
as a rope, will never be contradicted in the future? Always, the
possibility of contradiction hangs over us. The conditions favour-
able to it are ever present. The subject is different from the
object; at least, the subject feels that the object is different from
it. This condition will be removed only when the object per-
ceived is the same as the subject perceiving, or rather the same
as the act of perceiving. For instance, the act of feeling pain is
the same as the pain experienced. This is the peculiarity of such
experience. It alone can carry its certainty with itself. That is
why Descartes said cogito ergo sum, Kant postulated the intuitive
understanding of God, and Hegel said that philosophy cannot
begin until the stage of absolute consciousness, which is the
highest stage of self-consciousness in which subject and object
are moments in the same act of experience, is reached. But later
philosophers felt that Hegel's programme was too ambitious;
because man is not endowed with such consciousness, and his
theorizing from that point of view may turn out to be no better
than fancy. Such a consciousness is an ideal, it glimmers through
our imperfect existence. But shall we treat it as a mere ideal,
which is no more than a pious hope? No, we have faith that at
least part of our cognitions are true. The chair on which I am
sitting I do not take to be unreal, though it is not impossible to
doubt it as Descartes did. I cannot give a theoretical proof, which
* Value and Existence, p. 99, English translation.
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